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REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 



Illegitimacy as a Child Welfare Problem, Part I. A Brief 
Treatment of the Prevalence and Significance of Birth Out 
of Wedlock, The Child's Status, and the State's Responsibility 
for Care and Protection. Bibliographical Material. By Emma 
0. Lundberg and Katherine F. Lenroot. Dependent, Defective 
and Delinquent Classes Series No. 9. Bureau Publication 
No. 66. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1920, 
pp. 105. 

"The care of children born out of wedlock in this country has 
been assumed merely as a part of the general policy of social pro- 
vision for those in need of special care. Social agencies have become 
more and more conscious of the large proportion of their work that 
may be attributed to illegitimacy. They have begun to question 
whether society has not a peculiar responsibility toward these chil- 
dren who from birth are deprived of normal home life." 

"In the United States the handicap of the child born out of wed- 
lock is defined almost entirely by the lack of normal home condi- 
tions, rather than by any civic or social disabilities . . . Sentiment 
hag ruled largely in the treatment of these cases, often with the 
result that the emphasis has been placed upon saving the mother 
from the social consequences, especially if her status or that of her 
family is likely to be affected. Most often there has been little recog- 
nition of the importance of the father as a factor and of his liability 
for the support of the child. 

"With its diversity of conditions and varied state legislation, 
interest in the United States has teen mainly local. Studies have 
been concerned chiefly with the numerical extent of illegitimate births 
in a community, the moral aspects, and the possibility of lessening 
the problem. Within the past few years, however, there has come 
an awakening of interest in illegitimacy as it affects the child. Not 
only has this resulted in the formation of conferences for the study 
of the problem in a large number of cities, but also the subject has 
been given special attention in the proceeding? of various national 
organizations dealing with social problems. There is a growing inter- 
est in its broader aspects as being of nation-wide concern from the 
point of view of child welfare, and a movement is developing for 
uniformity in legislation relating to the status and support of children 
born out of wedlock." 

This pamphlet is probably of greater interest to social workers 
than to criminologists. A bibliography composes half of the docu- 
ment. 

As between the problem of the mother and father (involving 
the moral code and other social issues) and the problem of the child 
(involving results in welfare and future citizenship), the children's 
bureau naturally concerns itself with the latter. The question of 
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heredity is not discussed, but sections regarding mortality, status 
and care are included. 

The best available figures and experience from all parts of the 
world are compared. The almost hopeless deficiency of the United 
States in both respects is sufficiently conspicuous. Only one-third of 
the states and cities offer statistics ; half of these are not in the regis- 
tration area. 

1. "Because of their institutions and agencies giving maternity 
care and providing for children who must depend upon the public 
for support, these cases gravitate to the cities. Unquestionably the 
city, by reason of economic and social conditions inherent in con- 
gested areas, also produces an undue proportion of births out of 
wedlock and of child dependency." 

2. There has been a relative increase in illegitimacy in Europe 
during the last few years, but probably not an absolute increase. 

3. Illegitimacy on the continent is far more prevalent than in 
"Anglo-Saxon" countries. Holland and Switzerland also stand low. 

4. In the United States "there appears to be little difference of 
opinion as to the necessity for registering the -births of children born 
out of wedlock. But there is much controversy as to the method 
by which these births shall be so recorded as best to safeguard the 
child's legal status and property rights and at the same time protect 
him against any stigma ... It may be assumed that the data 
in regard to the mother are considered of importance in measures for 
the protection of the child. Certainly, without this information efforts 
looking to the prevention of infant mortality and for protection of 
children are greatly handicapped. It becomes an issue as to whether 
the greater emphasis should be placed on safeguarding the mother's 
name or in protecting the child's life ... In the absence of judi- 
cial determination of paternity, there is some question as to the value 
of the registration. The point may well be made, however, that the 
law should recognize no distinction in the responsibility of the parents 
of the child born out of wedlock. In order to safeguard the property 
rights 'of the child and for the purpose of holding the father liable 
for support, it is necessary that paternity should be determined legally 
and in as large a proportion of cases as possible." 

5. Peculiar conditions among Negroes, producing a far higher 
rate, necessitate separate treatment which, it may be hoped, will be 
given in a later bulletin. (The few figures given would indicate 
that possibly one out of every fifty children born in this country is 
an "illegitimate" colored child.) Colored children suffer less handicap 
from their illegitimatcy than from general conditions 

6. "There seems to be no close relation between legitimate and 
illegitimate birth rates ... Neither does there appear to be a 
definite relation between the illegitimacy rate and the percentage of 
unmarried women among the women of childbearing age." 

7. "The percentage of illegitimate among the total births in 
. . . 16 states in 1915 was 1.8 . . . Grouping the states .geo- 
graphically, the percentage was lowest in the sparsely settled western 
states, the average for Nevada, South Dakota and Utah in 1915, 
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being 0.8, in the 5 Middle Western States the rate was 1.7, in the 
1 Middle Atlantic State 2, and in the 5. New England States 1.9. The 
rate in the 2 Southern States, excluding births to Negroes, was 1.6. 
It may be questioned, however, whether these rates would have been 
relatively the same if birth registration had been, equally complete 
in all sections and if data had been available for the whole country. 
In this connection it is significant that the 5 New England States and 
the Middle- Atlantic State were all in the birth registration area, and 
that the rates for these sections were comparatively high." 

An estimate, necessarily crude, of the total annual illegitimate 
white births is given : from 32,400 to 35,100. 

8. Mortality of illegitimate babies is terribly high, everywhere 
far in excess of that of legitimates. It has been and can be reduced 
proportionately, as much as can the rate for legitimates. 

9. "In the United States the child of illegitimate birth has been 
practically legitimized with respect to the mother." Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Oregon and a few other states, have advanced laws providing 
full paternity when possible. "Recent social legislation in the United 
States has . . . included children of illegitimate birth." Work- 
men's and soldier's compensation, and mother's pensions are examples. 
The Scandanavian laws are further advanced than anything in America 
outside Minnesota. 

10. The protection and treatment of foundlings and of pros- 
pective unmarried mothers is fast improving. Mother care is given 
first place. Baby-farming scandals will soon be classed with pauper- 
labor horrors. In this respect, the United States is not so far behind 
Europe. 

Northwestern University. Thomas D. Eliot. 



Courts in the United States Hearing Children's Cases. Results 
of a Questionnaire Study Covering the Year 1918. By Evelina 
Belden. Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes Series 
No. 8. Bureau Publication No. 65. Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1920, pp 

The Children's Bureau, in pursuance of its economical and states- 
manlike policy, makes available in this bulletin the existing achieve- 
ments in the juvenile court movement, without attempting to push the 
movement forward along any special lines. At the same time the 
selection of topics for special analysis shows the features of court 
work considered especially important. The findings obtain added 
influence from their avoidance of propaganda, and added interest 
because of Miss Lathrop's share in the origins of the movement in 
Illinois. The study was made at the request and with the co-operation 
of a committee of the National Probation Association, which met with 
officials of the Bureau from time to time in 1917-18. 

The report contains (1) excellent summaries of results; (2) sec- 
tions on classification, jurisdiction, judges and hearings, detention, 
probation, records and reports, physical and mental examination, and 
co-operation; (3) supporting tables, charts and documents. It will 



